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Directory 


The NSBRO began work last month on 
an all-CPS directory to provide a perma- 
nent record of = er oe of national im- 
portance since the inning. 

The project has been suggested from 
numerous sources during the past two years, 
but it was felt that such a directory was 
feasible only at the close of the program 
when continual revisions were no longer 
necessary. 

Space and- cost will largely dictate the 
amount of information to included. It 
was hoped at the outset that the directory 
would list each man alphabetically, give his 
home address, the dates of his induction 
and release, the units to which he has been 
assigned, his denomination and occupation. 

Devoting two or three lines to each in- 
dividual, two columns to a page, the com- 
pleted work will be about the size of a 
telephone directory for a city of 30 to 40 
thousand. It was hoped that the price 
would be less than 50 cents. 

Many camps and units have already com- 
piled directories for their own members, 
and all were urged to send copies of these 
to the NSBRO as checks against the mas- 
ter list. Suggestions for improvements were 
also welcomed. 


Communities 

Another type of directory, meanwhile, was 
being compiled by Jack Phillips, CPS Unit, 
Stadium South Tower, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis 14. 

Phillips, working with Arthur E. Mor- 
gan, was interested in listing all assignees 
who intend to live in small communities 


after the war. 

“There is a Bee y number of CPS men 
interested in and smal] community 
living as a way of solidy demo- 
cratic and pacifist living patterns,” he de- 
clared. “The directory will be an attempt 
to provide a means for keeping contact 
after demobilization.” 

All those interested were asked to write 
him for a copy of his questionnaire. 


New Publication 


As the first of a proposed series of pam- 
phlets on Friends participation in alterna- 
tive service in World War II, the CPS 
Section of the AFSC is issuing a factual ac- 
count of the background of CPS under the 
title “An Introduction to Friends Civilian 
Public Service.” 

The book includes a brief discussion of 
the origins of pacifism and the history of 
the Mennonites, Brethren and Friends. It 

(Continued on page 2) 


Still Moot 


Add to your collection of reports on the 
acifism of Clement Attlee, Britain’s new 
rime Minister: 

At No. 1¢ Downing Street it was officially 
denied that Mr. Attlee had registered as a 
conscientious objector at the outbreak of 
World War II. 

The query was put by the Central Board 
for COs in London. It was pointed out, 
however, that the answer was inconclusive 
since Attlee was 56 at the time of the first 
registration. 











Japanese COs 


First definite indication of conscientious 
objectors in Japan came to light last month. 
Religious News Service reported a story, 
later printed in the Christian Century, of 
a Japanese pilot who risked blowing him- 
self up to avoid killing American soldiers. 

“Just after one of the desperate attacks 
by the Japanese suicide ee on the island 
(which island not stated), a be ane rs 
the others dove straight for the "4 

en 


regarding the fierce rene fife 
landed in the nearby 

“The pilot dragged himself onto the beach 
and lifted his hands in surrender. As Chap- 
lain Roy N. Hillyer approached, he pointed 
to the cross on the latter's uniform, then 
placed his hands on his own heart. 

“An interpreter was called to hear the 
prisoner’s story. The man was a Christian, 
convert of a mission in his home town. For 
two years he had been in prison for refus- 
ing to fight. Finally he was ordered to sub- 
mit to training as a kamikaze pilot, or be 
shot as a traitor. 

“This was his first mission and, true to 
his original vow not to ‘commit murder 
against my fellow Christians,’ he found a 
way to lag behind the others, then jettison 
his, plane, running the risk of being shot 
down or exploding his bombs when he 
crash-landed in the water, 

“He indicated a willingness to suffer 
whatever punishment might be ahead of him 
as a prisoner of war, but said that if he 
lived to see the end of the war, he wanted 
to return to Japan to be trained as ‘a 
Christian missionary to my people.’” 


Demobilization 
Uncertain was still the word for the time 
schedule on CPS demobilization last week. 
However a little optimism appeared in 
the situation with the willingness of Selec- 
tive Service to place itself on sree as 


Lewis F. Kosch, whet _ was quoted in the 
Washington Post. 

Should 2S eiation ee fe 
or thereabouts, it would probably proceed 
at a considerably faster pace than origi- 


er noon last June 

future of CPS is still dependent to 
some extent, however, on what Congress 
decides to do with occupation forces. Al- 
ready 35 bills have been introduced to make 
enlistments in the regular army more at- 
tractive, a step with the ultimate motive 
of making unnecessary continued operation 
of the Selective Service Act to supply over- 
seas police forces. Should Congress suc- 
cessful in this. attempt, CPS would come to 
an end, perhaps within a matter of months. 
Otherwise, some sections would be continued 
to take care of new inductees. 


In England 
In England too, COs were having their 
troubles with demobilizatiom 
Peace News, Publication of the Peace 
Pledge Union, reports that conditionally 
(Continued on page 2) 


Deaths 


Death claimed two Mennonite assignees 
last month, one by drowning, the second 
from brain tumor. 

Henry E. Nachtigal died at his home in 
Inman, Kans., Sept. 1, after an extended 
illness first noticed while working in the 
Staunton, Va., State Hospital unit. He had 
been on an absent sick status since last 
February when his trouble, particularly with 
his left eye, became much worse. 

About six weeks nyse gt Nachtigal 
had been struck on y a patient, 
a blow which a specialist wad his home felt 
to be a probable factor in his case. From 
that time on he became steadily worse and 
was never able to complete his transfer to 
the Hill City, 8. D., camp which he had 
requested. 

He was 26 years old, a farmer, and had 
been in CPS since Dec. 9, 1941. He had 
been married almost a year at the time of 
his death. 

The day before, on Aug. 31, Paul Joseph 
Sommer was drowned w ‘ile in swimming 
in the Kaweah River just below the Three 
Rivers, Cal., camp where he was assigned. 

Sommer and another assi , neither 
strong swimmefs, apparently decided to go 
for a dip alone in mid-afternoon while both 
were off-duty. Sommer soon got out beyond 
his depth and the other, feeling incapable 
of rescue, went back to camp for help. By 
the time his body was recovered, attempts 
at artificial and pulmotor resuscitation were 
fruitless. 

Sommer, 21 years old and single, was a 
native of Millersburg, Ohio. He gave his 
occupation as truck driver and was first as- 

ed to camp on July 26, 1944. 
The deaths are the 23rd and 24th in CPS. 


Warren Dugan 

Meanwhile further details, as well as con- 
siderable public notice, have been reported 
in connection with the death of Warren Gil- 
bert Dugan “— was stricken with polio 
and died Aug. 26 

Dugan was working in the Yale Medical 
School laboratories as a CPS technician in 
connection with a series of studies on the 
disease and is believed to have become in- 
fected from several laboratory monkeys 
which were being used for test purposes. 

Dr. John R. Paul, in charge of the labora- 
tory, declared that “to my knowledge only 
one other such accident has ever been re- 
ported.” It was the first such occurrence 
at Yale, he said, in his 15 years’ experience. 

The story was considered front news 
even in Washington, D. C., and a great 
many newspapers across the country car- 
ried articles. Perhaps the most understand- 
ing account, however, was the column of 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt on Sept. 5. Prob- 


(Continued on page 2) 


No False Starts 


The Commonwealth of Massachusetts has 
apparently found a new distinction to draw 
between d of conscientious objection. 

The Commonwealth’s $100 bonus offered 
to returning servicemen will not be given 
to men who first began service in a CPS 
camp, transferring later to the armed forces. 
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Affiliations 

Organizations affiliated in the NSBRO 
include: 

Assemblies of God—General Council. 

Baptist—American Baptist Home Mission 
Society. 

Brethren Service Committee. 

Catholic—Association of Catholic COs. 

Christadelphian Central Committee. 

Christadelphian Service Committee. 

Church of God—Indiana. 

Church of God—Seventh Day. 
ene Christian—Committee for 
Bo 

Disciples of Christ—Department of Social 
Welfare. 

Dunkard Brethren Church. 

Dutch Reformed Church. 

Episcopal Pacifist Fellowship. 

Evangelical Church—Board of Christian 
Social Action. 

Evangelical and Reformed Church Com- 
mission on Christian Social Action. 

Evangelical Mission Covenant. 

First Divine Association in America, Inc. 


Friends—American Friends Service Com- 
mittee. 


Jewish—Central Conference of American 
Rabbis Committee on COs; Jewish Peace 
Fellowship; Rabbinical Assembly of 
America. 


Lutheran—Augustana Lutheran Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation; Lutheran Peace 
Fellowship. 


Megiddo Mission. 
Methodist—Commission of World Peace. 
Mennonite Central Committee. 

Molokan Advisory Board. 


Pacifist Principle Fellowship (Christian 
Scientist) . 


Pentecostal Church, Inc. 
Pentecostal Assemblies of Jesus Christ. 


Presbyterians—Committee on Presbyter- 
jans in’ CPS. 


Seventh-Day Adventists—Commission on 
National Service and Medical Cadet Train- 
ing. 

Unitarian Pacifist Fellowship. 

United Brethren. 

Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom. 

Young Men’s Christian Association. 


Consultative Members 


Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America Committee on the CO. 


Fellowship of Reconciliation. 


is declared over—which in the war was 
not done until August, 1921. 

The Central Board for COs is still in dis- 
cussion with the Ministry of Labour, it re- 
ported, but without definite results to date. 
“Tt will be some time before the new Min- 
ister of Labour authorizes any decision,” 
the CBCO said. 


Directory—(from page 1) 
outlines the CO situation during the last 
war and COs abroad at the present time. 

It also discusses in detail the develop- 
ment of Friends CPS, “much of the mate- 
rial never before available in print.” 

The study was compiled by Fred hm 
Sam Marble, Charles Read and Ken Mor- 
gan. Illustrations are by Ed Nofziger and 
Porter Groff, graphs by Bob Bartlett, lay- 
out by Dick Moses. Copies are being dis- 
tributed to AFSC assignees, although ex- 
tras can be had for 25 cents each. 

Succeeding pamphlets may deal with 
project work in Friends CPS, camp life, 
administrative problems, educational and 
religious programs. 


Deaths—(from page 1) 


ably no other CPS man has had a more 
fitting obituary. 

“T found it very hard during the war,’ 
the former first lady commented, “to vod 
much patience with the young men who 
were conscientious objectors. I knew that 
in those cases where they belonged to re- 
ligions which did not permit them to take 
part in war, it often required more courage 
on their part to live up to their convictions 
than it would have taken to go into the 
services and serve with a majority of their 
friends. 

“Despite that, it was hard to keep down 
the feeling that they were exercising this 
freedom to live up to their religious be- 
liefs at the expense of some other boy’s 
sacrifice. 

“Now we face the fact that scientists have 
made it possible for us to do such a suc- 
cessful job of exterminating other human 
beings that, unless we stop doing it in the 
mass way we call war, the human race will 
commit suicide. 

Requires Thinking 

“T hope we are going to have the cour- 
age to give up war and find ways of living 
peacefully together. It is not going to be 
easy, and the amount of self-discipline it 
is going to require is quite appalling. It is 
also going to require more thinking on our 
part and some real convictions—two things 
that most of us don’t find easy. 

“For this reason I want to speak of two 
stories which I read lately. 

“One is the story of the death of a 27- 
on conscientious objector, Warren G. 

(Here Mrs. Roosevelt briefly de- 
ial hed the accident.) 

“This young man was living up to the 
highest call of duty as he saw it. He had 
previously volunteered for work in a state 
mental hospital for mental diseases in Nor- 
wich, Conn. Many other conscientious ob- 
jectors have worked in various state hospi- 
tals; and though some of the Civil Service 
employees object to the statement, I think 
it is truthful to say that these volunteers 
have raised the standards of care for the 
mentally ill. They did their work with de- 
votion and often with religious fervor such 


veteran who picketed Senator Bilbo’s office 
because of the latter’s statements on race.) 

“Both young men thought and lived up 
to their convictions. May their example in- 
spire many of us.” 


CPS Deaths 


A recapitulation of the 24 CPS deaths to 
date show that eight, or perhaps nine, have 
occurred in line of duty, though there may 
be question in some cases as to whether 
the assignee was abiding by all safety and 
other regulations. The case in doubt is 
the latest, that of Henry E. Nachtigal, and 
depends on the extent to which the blow 
on the head was responsible for his death. 

Eight have been killed in other accidents, 
drownings, accidents, stove explosions, etc. 
Six or seven have succumbed to illness, and 
one is listed as a suicide. 

The record shows that six have been 
drowned, four killed in logging operations. 
The Waldport, Ore., camp has the highest 
individual score with five deaths, three of 
them in connection with felling and han- 
dling trees. Next is Puerto Rico with three. 


Accidents 


No official tally has come from the 
smokejumper’s camp, Missoula, Mont., but 
it is known the accident record there this 
—— is the highest on record. 

A Negro paratrooper, jumping along with 
assignees, was killed, while the CPS score 
includes two broken vertebrae, three broken 
legs, two broken hips and one broken 
pelvis. The accident increase was believed 
to be largely due to the bad fire season 
and increased activity. Assignees have made 
close to 800 fire jumps so far. 


Discharges 


The following men have been discharged 
or authorized for discharge. No releases 
for military service are included since Se- 
lective Service has been holding up all such 
applications since the Japanese surrender 
while trying to reach a decision as to what 
to do with them. About 12 to 15 men ate 
in this category, while two men who had 
asked for military service withdrew their 
requests after the war ended. 


For Physical Disability 


Bedford, Va.: Jacob B. Hershey, Arthur H. 
Pursell. 

Big Flats, N. Y.: William A. Bertholf, yee 
L. Schearer, Robert L. Voiles, Leonard 
Watrous. 

Cascade Locks, Ore.: William W. Prough. 


CPS Guines Pigs : Philadelphia Jaundice, 
F. Phillips; Rochester, N. Y.: 
son. 

Fort Collins, Colo.: 


Dean 
Peter D. Wat- 


Clifford L. Wichert. 


Gatlinburg, Tenn.: Canon R. Bowman, Ralph 
ollander. 

@ Mt. Weather, Va.: David E. Chrisco. 
Medaryille, Ind. : Clayton B. Mininger. 
Norwich, Conn., Hospital: Robert L. Sampson. 

Occupational 
Luray, Va.: Edison P. Gerber. 

Ministerial 
North Fork, Cal: Elmer D. Fricke. 

Dependency 
Gatlinburg, Tenn.: Marion E. Huff. 

Walked Out 


Elkton, Ore.: Philip J. Minor. 


COs and the Law 


Attorney General Tom C. Clark was 
urged last month to recommend full and 
immediate pardons for the 5,000 or more 
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conscientious objectors imprisoned for vio- 
lations of the Selective Service Act. 

Clark was visited by a delegation made 
up of Norman Thomas, chairman of the 
Postwar World Council; A. J. Muste, Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation; Hayden Coving- 
ton, counsel for the Jehovah’s Witnesses; 
and Frieda L. Lazarus, War Resisters 
League. 

The group asked specifically that the At- 
torney General request President Truman 
to issue an Executive Order granting gen- 
eral amnesty to all those in prison because 
of religious, humanitarian or political con- 
victions, and pending such action, that all 
such men be granted immediate parole. 

For those already out on either 8641 or 
regular paroles, or those on conditional re- 
lease, it was asked that present restrictions 
as to type of employment, salary and free- 
dom of movement be lifted. 

The Attorney General also was urged to 
drop all prosecutions still pending against 
men who have refused to report for induc- 
tion, walked out of camp, or are awaiting 
trial for some infraction of Selective Service 
regulations governing CPS camps. 

(Without presidential intercession, it 
would take until Jan. 1, 1949 for all COs 
now in prison to be released at the normal 
rate, the NSBRO estimated. This does not 
take into account any who are imprisoned 
in the future, and it was assumed men 
would continue to be liable for violations 
of the Selective Service Act so long as the 
Act remained in effect.) 

Regarding COs as a whole, the group re- 
quested that the Attorney General advise 
heads of all government departments not 
to discriminate against them in restoring 
men to their former jobs. COs who desire 
it should be fully re-instated as civil service 
employees, they declared. 


Last War 


After the last war, requests were imme- 
diately made for a general amnesty, but 
were declined by Presidents Wilson, Hard- 
ing and Coolidge in succession. It remained 
for President Roosevelt to’ make the move 
on Dec. 23, 1933. 

Both Wilson and Harding, however, 
granted a considerable number of individual 
pardons, and no conscientious objectors re- 
mained in prison beyond 1924. Greatest 
number were released in July, 1922. 

Not all of these were full pardons, how- 
ever, and it was not until Roosevelt’s action 
that citizenship status and other rights were 
fully restored. The general amnesty applied 
to all World War I prisoners except those 
court martialed for major military offenses. 


Corbett Bishop 


Corbett Bishop was reported to be back 
in prison at Milan, Mich., early this month 
for violation of his parole terms. He was 
arrested Sept. 1 at Berea, Ohio. 

The news came as a surprise to many sec- 
tions of the pacifist public who had consid- 
ered Bishop’s parole July 13 to the coopera- 
tive farm of Morris Mitchell in Macedonia, 
Ga., a major triumph. The Federal Bureau 
of Prisons had stretched several points in 
granting him special parole (under the 
terms of Executive Order 8641, Plan 4), 
since Bishop had refused to cooperate in 
any way in prison, had refused even to sign 
his parole papers or to commit himself as 
to his subsequent actions. 

Bishop’s future is now uncertain. Tech- 
nically he is liable to serve the remainder 
of his four-year sentence, of which he has 
completed about six months. It was as- 
sumed he would again have to be force-fed, 


although whether this would or could be 
continued for three years was not known. 
A pardon or another parole seemed the only 
alternatives. 


In Prison 

A total of 29 men, designated as COs 
and JWs by the Federal Bureau of Prisons, 
were sent to prison for violations of the Se- 
lective Service Act between July 22 and 
Sept. 5, a period in which many courts were 
operating on reduced schedules. Of the 
total, 18 were Jehovah’s Witnesses. 





Statistics 


There were 8,551 men in CPS as of Sept. 
1, 1945, with another 99 men in the process 
of being inducted. Of the latter, 52 were to 
go to Mennonite camps, 21 to Brethren, 14 
to government units, and 12 to the Friends. 

The breakdown of the in-CPS popula- 
tion, by type of work, follows: 


Base Camps 

Vowost Berviee 6.62 ees ches 1,492 
Soil Conservation Service .......... 1,074 
National Park Service ............. 671 
Bureau of Reclamation ............ 460 
Farm Security Administration ...... 261 
General Land Office ................ 128 

ME FS SEES A sak cs Beaton cece 4,086 

Special Projects 

Mental Hospitals .................- 1,860 
ERNE SPRING 2s coi Sec vag ceca dees 616 
| ESS BRERA RE SAE 374 
Training Schools ................... 305 
SD ees rer ete 296 
Tenet Be oe oe Oe 215 
Agri. Experiment Stations .......... 213 
Public Health Projects (in U.8.).... ll 
General Hospitals ................. 111 
Administrative Detached Service .... 78 
eS OO Sa ae eae 75 
U. S. Weather Bureau .............. 64 
6a Fs cat ides 2 So css 56 
Coast and Geodetic Survey ........ 42 
Forest. Service Research .........,.. 27 
Misc. Detached Service ............ 25 

Tet oS ae. Siw oe take 4,465 


H ospitals 


CPS Hospital units continued to report 
little change in their institutions’ labor sit- 
uation despite the nation’s spotty unem- 
ployment picture last month. 

Even the State of Ohio, which had pre- 
viously asked that the Columbus Hospital 
unit reduced by ten assignees, later 
cancelled its request. The State can use all 
the men for an indefinite period yet, it in- 
dicated. 

The District Training School for Feeble- 
minded, near Laurel, Md., became quite 
alarmed at the idea of CPS demobilization. 
The school has become “highly dependent 
on the conscientious objectors in every type 
of work,” declared Dr. James Lewald, super- 
intendent. 


co Notes. 


Bill Stafford, assignee in the Elgin, Ill., 
CPS office, is reported to have contrived 
a slogan for conscientious objectors in the 
troubled days ahead, a ringing battle cry 
to meet any situation. 

His contribution is: “We have just begun 
to not fight!” 


Manhunt 


Twenty-seven men from the Ft. Collins, 
Colo., camp were called out Aug. 31 to 
search for a sheepherder three days over- 
due from his rounds 

The man, a Mexican, was found dead at 
the end of a day’s searching, and six as- 
signees remained to carry the body out of 
the rough country back to his rancher em- 


ploye 

The report noted that no word of appre- 
ciation was exp’ to assignees for their 
trouble; in fact they had to pay 12 cents 
in telephone charges at the rancher’s home 
to notify the camp of their return. 


Poster Contest 


The Brethren Service Committee is spon- 
soring a second poster contest for CPS men 
with a prize of $25 cash for the best entry 
depicting relief needs in Europe and Asia, 
and the necessity for contributing now. 

For further details see bulletin board or 
write to Paul Keller at the BSC. 


Conferences 


Methodists plan two CPS conferences 
next month, one Oct. 13 and 14 in New 
York City for eastern units; the second Oct. 
27 and 28 in either Evanston or Chicago 
for men from the midwest area. 

ll CPS men, I-A-Os and rolees, 
whether Methodist or not, are invited, to- 
gether with their wives. Both conferences 
will be concerned with post-demobilization 
problems and the relationship of COs to the 
church. 

Grover Hartman, 2815 Grand Concourse, 
New York City 58, is in charge of ar- 
rangements for the first meeting; T. J. 
Hammel, Box 1332, Joliet, Ill., for the 
second. 

Relief Work 

Selective Service has approved the use 
of 20 CPS men, ten with the Mennonite 
Central Committee, ten with the Brethren 
Service Committee, in relief work here in 
the country. The men will be used largely 
in the collection and preparation of food, 
clothing and other relief supplies at the 
churches’ relief centers. 


Punster 


The Alexian Brothers Hospital Unit, 
Chicago, was scored on recently by one of 
the physicians who was known both for his 
prejudices and his acid wit. 

In addressing the men during a class on 
Public Health, he seemed to dwell at length 
cn the properties of carbon monoxide (CO 
in chemical abbreviations) generated by a 
large sewage-filled river which moves 
through the city near the hospital. 

“People can detect the CO smell a mile 
away,” he them. “In fact, some 
who have come too close have suffered from 
what you might cali ‘CO poisoning.’ ” 

New Committee 

A group of Elkton, Oreg., assi have 
formed a “CPS Committee to Transcend 
Slave Labor in Soviet Russia”, complete with 
mimeographed releases. Their tongue-in- 
cheek platform calls for the assignment of 
one demobilized CPS man to every 100 
Germans drafted for work in Russia, to act 
as “religious lor on conscription 
problems.” 


Presbyterians 


The Presbyterian Church (US.A.) was 
planning last month to assume the ad- 
ministration of a CPS unit, making the 
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sixth non-historic peace church to join the 
program. 

Presbyterians were interested specifically 
in a Puerto Rican unit, which they hope 
to continue permanently as a postwar pro- 
ject. It will probably be listed as a sub- 
unit of CPS 43 but will be directed and 
financed by the church’s Board of National 
Missions. Stan Harbison, a Presbyterian 
assignee already in Puerto Rico, was in- 
strumental in getting the denomination 
interested, it was understood. 

The new unit is to be opened this fall or 
winter near San Sebastian, Puerto Rico, 
and will stress medical, public health and 
general community service. Assignees from 
other sub-units will be loaned to the new 
project, although probably no more than 
six will be needed for the first year. Initial 
task will be the erection of several build- 
ings and the remodeling of several others 
to accommodate the projected community 
center. 

Proof that such units are welcome in 
Puerto Rico was the recent action of the 
island government in voting $20,000 each 
to the Mennonite and Brethren Hospitals, 
set up and manned largely by CPS men. 

Boys’ Camp 

All three Puerto Rican units cooperated 
last summer in sponsoring the second an- 
nual summer camp for boys. About 70 local 
lads attended for a week, their stay directed 


and partially paid for by a joint CPS com- 
mittee. Boys who could not raise the 


necessary $4 cost were aided through dona- 
tions of groups and individuals in the 
States. (The camp at Belden, Cal., sent in 
$37.) 


The program included swimming, craft 


work and nature study, plenty of time for 
hikes and directed recreation, as well as 
campfire and home talent programs. A 
number of outside speakers were scheduled, 
leading lawyers, ministers and teachers of 
the island. 

“Consensus was that the camp was even 
more a success than last year.” 


CPS Lore 


The Reporrer continues its series of CPS 
stories which are, perhaps, too informal to 
deserve a place in the official annals, but 
too important, in a small sort of way, to be 
forgotten. 

In one of the CPS base camps there was 
a project superintendent, a government 
man, who was cordial and friendly enough 
to assignees—up to the point where his two 
attractive and eligible daughters were con- 
cerned. i 

Beyond that point he was distinctly cool, 
not to say iy Most assignees, and two 
in particular, felt that this was a most un- 
reasonable attitude and appeared quite 
willing to call on the daughters whenever 
possible. 

To make matters more complicated, the 
daughters seemed entirely willing to re- 
ciprocate the friendship. To them, their 
father’s emphasis on religious and intel- 
lectual differences was decidedly of sec- 
ondary importance. 

As a result the more or less clandestine 
trysts continued. The superintendent’s 
blood boiled higher and higher. He pleaded, 
cajoled, warned and finally ~~threatened, 
but to no avail. One night he was sure 
the two men were out with his daughters. 
The more he thought about it the more in- 
furiated he became. Finally he took down 
his gun, vowing to settle the young men’s 
hash for good and all. 


He didn’t find them. Friendly warnings 
were sped to the two couples and the as- 
signees melted away. In fact’ the warnings 
were so effective that to this day one of 
the men has never returned. His fellow 
company have never seen nor heard from 

m. 

True love, however, is made of sterner 
stuff. The other man returned to camp 
when the storm had blown over. A short 
time later he and the elder daughter were 
quietly married and the bride moved to a 
nearby city to take an apartment. 

To the superintendent, the blow was a 
stiff one. At last report, however, he had 
somewhat resigned himself to the situation, 
more and more convinced there is no ap- 
peal from the law of life. 


Chance for Promotion 


Quoted from the remarks of an army 
psychiatrist to a CO in the army: 

“If Christ were alive today, he would 
realize that the religion he taught 2000 
years ago was inexpedient, and he would 
probably be a lieutenant-colonel in the 
United States Army.” 


From the Papers 


From the letters to the editor of the New 
York Daily News: 

I think The News could bring quick 
action in putting conscientious objectors in 
the Army of cupation. The killing is 
over and so they could not object on that 
score. They could relieve the boys who 
went through hell for them, and do their 
bit for their country at the same time. 
They have been having a swell vacation, 
getting good meals, and sleeping in the 
same bed every night, while the boys over 
there were eating K rations and sleeping in 
foxholes. Bring them to the hospitals and 
let them see the boys who lost ae arms 
and eyes for their country, and then send 
them into the Army of Occupation.— 
American Mother, Manhattan. 

From an editorial in the Inglewood, Cal., 
News: 


According to Selective Service officials 
there are thousands of politicals and rugged 
individualists of various creeds and politi- 
cal affiliations who have claimed exemp- 
tion from all military service on the grounds 
that it violates their conscience. .. . 

They remain far from the smell of gun 
powder and the sight of blood. Located in 
some lovely canyon or by a beautiful lake 
they build trails, plant trees and listen to 
the song of birds. All this while com- 
batant and noncombatant soldiers die on 
the battle fields to protect those who claim 
to have a conscience... . 

From the article “Brave Men,” by Milton 
Mayer, in The Progressive: 

... TF am one of the few thousand mal- 
generate draft dodgers who fought against 
the war, and the way things are stacking 
up, I am going to be in service fighting 
against the next one before 200,000 les 
in Hiroshima are cold... . 

I say they are Brave Men, the men who, 
excepting your man Mayer, fought against 
the war. I do not say that those who 
fought and killed and died were not Brave 
Men; far from it. I say only that those 
who stood up against all the engines of 
propaganda and slander and contempt and 
fought against the war were Brave Men too. 

After all, those who killed bravely had 
the whole community on their side; and in 








nearly every instance, their bravery was 
not an original matter of choice. They 
were drafted. They did not choose to be 
brave or cowardly; they were forced to be 
one or the other, and the rewards of their 
bravery, including life itself, were rich. But 
the Brave Men I sing of chose to be brave 
at every point; at no point did any of 
them say, with a shrug of his shoulders, 
“T don’t want to, but I have to... .” 

If, not having been blindly butchered, I 
do not deserve the Purple Heart; and if, 
as I certainly don’t, I do deserve the Medal 
of Honor—I think I may still present my 
modest application for the Good Conduct 
Ribbon. I think I served my country in 
my flat-footed way, and if I did not serve 
it too well, I think I served it at least 
as wisely as those who did the shooting. 

I do not expect to be cheered, neither 
do I expect to be kicked in the pants. 
And I ask my countrymen to remember 
that the men who fought against the war 
in some strange sense embodied the right 
of individual conscience against the ab- 
solute authority of the state. In some 
strange sense, they were in the position of 
the great English poet who, when he was 
asked what he was doing for the war effort, 
4 ape “T am what England is fighting 
or.” 

There will be no more war when enough 
men know that they do not have to kill 
just because they are told to. The example 
of the Brave Men I sing of, no less than 
the Brave Men who died, may bring a few 
more, or a few thousand more, or a few 
million more, to the consciousness of their 
absolute power against. 


From an article “Conscientious Obj s and 
Race,” by Grover L. Hartman, in the Interracial 
News Service: 


I a from a ob- 
jectors in the postwar struggle for ocracy 
in race relations. These men know what it 
means to face laws and court decisions which 
brand them second class citizens. Working 
without remuneration, they have felt some- 
ae Ry the economic discriminations long 
familiar to some groups.. 

Furthermore, men who have stood out 
against the state on the issue of war have a 


have gained the facts with which to appraise 
discriminatory peepee. 

Finally, the ¢ philosophy of most COs 
cannot he reconciled with racial bigotry. As 
one man put it; “Racial discrimination is as 
grievous an affront to the individual person- 
ality as war. I believe that individual 
personalities are sacred and that every men is 
as much a son of God as I, and hence my 
brother”. 





